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Chicanes comprise both the oldest and newest minority 
in the Onited States with the largest number being second and third 
generation. They are characterized by great intra-group diversity 
along generational, locational, socioeconomic, and acculturational 
lines. There is also evidence of increasing differentiation in social 
relations with non-Chicanos, in family patterns, and in the 
maintenance of cultural distinctiveness. Yet, Chicanes share, to 
varying degrees, some common elements of history, culture, "blood", 
and position relative to the American core culture. The political 
experiences of a Mexican American youngster are different from those 
of his core culture counterpart. His political world is more "locally 
circumscribed" than that of core culture children. The Chicane's 
political development is influenced by 3 complex and interrelated 
phenomena: (1) his cultural values; (2) ^.is contacts with the 
dominant core culture; and (3) his socie'»:al position which results 
from both his cultural values and his contacts with the dominant core 
culture. His political development is also influenced by colonialism, 
his physical distinctiveness, his language, the school, the local 
community (barrio), authority relations, and his family. 
(Auther/NQ) 
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THE POLITICAL VJORLD OF THE CHICAHO CHILD'*' 



INXnODUCTIOH 

To venture into the political world of the Chicano child is to initiate 
a journey into a largely unUnovii, unmapped territory. Because /onericans 
of hcKican ancestry have been the 'forgotten people' or an **invisible minority' 
very little systematic inquiry into their situation has occurred. An ex- 
tensive search of the literature concerning the ^\exican American people 
V7ill reveal little empirically-validated Unowlcdse about this nation's 
second largest minority. While a plethora of writing about the Afro- 
American* both by social scientists and by non-academic members of that 
group is available, such is r»ot the case for the Chicano. The litera- 
ture that does exist is mainly of tt;o types: (1) scattered scholarly 
studies of very small segments of the Chicano community, usually quite 
limited as a basis for generalization and/or suffering from a biased, 
often anglocentric perspective and (2) impressionistic t<7ritings by 
Anglos and members of the Chicano coipmunity itself. The second type 
is often heavily value-laden and rhetorical in nature. 

If the total volume of reliable information about the group is 
comparatively small, that specifically political is miniscule: and re- 
search published on the political experiences of the Chicano child is 
virtually non-existent. Therefore, to piece together a map of the 

Chicano child's political world one must employ small bits of empirical 
evidence gleaned from researchers in the social sciences, humanities 
and education; add to this the non-systematic, impressionistic obser- 
vations of non-professionals uhose experiences have provided glimpses 
into the areaj and combine these with personal experiences both first- 
hand and vicarious of the explorer-writer. One must recognize that 

* This is a revision of a paper originally prepared for the Elem- 
entary' School Political Science Curriculum Study Project of the 
/unerican Political Science Association. 
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the cxperimental-psydiological map of the Chicano child's political 
world herein presfcntufl may be analagcus to those maps of the new 
world dravm by cartORraphers during the agij of European Exploration. 
Some accurate data, later to be confirmee by further inquiry, as well 
as features distorted by a lack of information -md the biases of the 
observer, V7ill be recorded. Nevertheless, this unexplored territory 
is not a mythj it exists in f;ict, millions reside in it, and its dis- 
covery, exploration and incorporation into tnc known world is inevitable. 
It is hoped that from this initial inquiry may come sightings that 
will lead to more extensive and productive investigations. As the 
political world of the Chicano child is revealed, those who interact 
with rim, such as educators, can adapt their relationships accord- 
ingly. One must realize of course, that the child of Mexican-Spanish 
ancestry shares many characteristics with /onerican children of different 
ethnic backgrounds. Certain physiological and mental processes are 
shared by all children: and his for.native situational experiences, while 
distinctive in several ways are also partially shared v;ith his Anglo 

(non-Chicauo) counterpart. 

2 

A major recent study contains some additional caveats which 
should be heeded. First, the Mexican American people are characterized 
by great intra-group diversity along generational, locational, socio- 
economic and acculturational lines. ^ Chicanes comprise both the oldest 
and nev;est minority in the United States with the largest number being 
second and third generation. The 'Spanish Americans" residing in Hew 
i'lcxico are distinctive in several ways from "Latin /jueticans" of Texas, 
v;ho in turn are substantially dissimilar from those persons of Mexican- 
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Spanich ancestry in California. Perhaps uvcu more important than genera- 
tional and regional differences is tho variation in degrees of urbaniza- 
tion v;ith n.ust (over 00?:) Mexican /•mericans now residing in urban areas, 
although I heir rural roots arc dee>. Mdlc the Chicano as u group stands 
at tnc lower range of the socioocononic scale, there is some movement 
into the middle class. There is also evidence of increasing differentia- 
tion in social relations with non-Chicanos , in family patterns, and in the 
maintenance of cultural distinctiveness. The bignificant point, then, is 
that any discussion of "the Chicano" conceals the increasing diversity of 
his characteristics in response to the modern pressures of urbanization 
and industrialization operating on all members of the Ai;.eilcan polity. 

Yet those differences should not cover up the fact that there is a 
♦'m^.nority group" of disadvantaged people in the United States uho both 
in their o^m minds and those of the larger (Anglo) society are relatively 
recognisable and distinct. These people at least share, to varying de- 
grees, some common elements of history, culture, "blood", and position re- 
lative to the ;imerican Core culture. tJhat t;c will attempt to do is high- 
light the more distinctive features of the Chicano child, always keeping 
in mind his commonalities with other U.S. children, and relate these to 
his experiences with and orientations tov^ard political phenomena. 

In general the Chicano ycuths' political development is influenced 
by three complex and interrelated phenomena: (1) his cultural values, 
(2) his contacts with the dominant core culture, and (3) his societal 
position which results from both (1) and (2) . *\lthough the relation- 
ships betv/een these are in reality inseparable, much of the discussion 
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about persons of Mexican-Spanish hcritaga has often been limited to one 
or two of these categories. The current state of knowledge is such that 
an analysis of the contribution of each of these factors to the composi- 
tion of the Chicane child's political v;orld would be premature or simply 
misleading. We can only hypothesize some descriptions of ^he child's 
political experiences. i\nalyses of how each factor, individually and in 
combination, effect and shape the contours of his political woi must 
await iurther investigation. 

Chicane Culture, Class and Colonialism 
There is little doubt that the Chicane is a member of a distinctive 
cultural group, i.e., that he is brought up in an environment of customs^ 
mores, values and attitudes that differ in several respects from that 
of the American core culture and which at least partially stems from his 
pre-United States parent cultures. That the American of Ilexican descent 
is culturally distinct is implicit in the recognition of Chicanes as an 
"ethnic group*' or ''subculture." Yet there is also a widespread persistent 
and heated debate over the exact configuration of the Chlcann culture, 
/inthropologists and sociologists have ascribed certain cultural character* 
istics to this group based on fairly weak empirical evidence. Kany of 
these studies are quite outdated, or based on very small samples. Usually 
the sas^les have been of Mexican Americans in circumstances that are atypi- 
cal cf the current Chicane situation, such as those investigations of rural 
traditional "folk" communities. Additionally, many of the .Investigators 
give evidence of a high degree of anglocentrism, attributing undesirable 
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<ittalltle8 to the values they "disccvci." when mcasurad against their Anglo- 
cultural norms.* The lack of studies by Chlcano professionals, raised in 
and sensitized by their culture, is a serious deficiency. Cultural values 
ascribed to Ghicanos by (Anglo) investigators have too often fonoed the 
basis of stereotypes eaployed disparagingly by the core culture. This hes 
produced a strong reaction by aiicano activists and scholars and sometimes 
a blanket repudiation of any social scientist's findings on cultural values.^ 

Most recent studies of llexican American Culture, sensitive to the 
charges against similar inquiries, have made conscientious efforts to 
secure a more representative sample or at least limit the generaliaability 
of their research findings. These studies have discovered that the urban, 
second or third generation Chicano is acculturated to the Amirican core 
culrure to a greater degree than previously reported. Many of the 
traditional, folk values are disappearing ee behavioral norms, if not ideals. 
Itoreover, cultural variations exhibit a great range of intra-group variation 
as Chicanoa interact with the larger society under differing circumstances. 
In addition, some scholars have postulated that so-calUd cultural values arc 
in reality those of any socioeconcmically depressed people - a 'bulture of 
poverty"^ - rather tlian values \Ai±ch arc solely attributable to 
ethnicity.^ However, because of the lack of other sources of both descriptive 
andajcilanaeory research, we must necessarily rely on literature *jhich over- 
emphasises "traditional" liexican American culture, bearing in mind the 
caveats discussed above, while exploring the political world of Chicano 
youth. 
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Another uajor iactor <)h£ipin{* the Chicane's political T^orld — his contacts 
«;lth the larger society — warrants much more attention if his politi<;al 
orientations are to be more fvKlly comprehended. Many Ch^uano scholars feel 
that the {generally unfavorable contact V7ith the majority society's (racist) 
ideology is the critical formative element in the political developrieut of 
the Mexican American. Ralph Guzman, for example, states; "The political 
socialization of a minority group is retarded X7hcn the host society is perceived 
to be» or is indeed, hostile. By comparison, cultural factors . . . have 
probably been of secondary importance. Fear has been a strong inhibiting factor 
in the world of the exploited. . . . Fear stunts the political growth of 
any group and it also damages its educational and economic development.'^^ 

The relationship between the Chicane community and the dominant core culture 

has been cogently described as a colonial relationship and his situation as 

9 

one of "Interral colonialism." While there has been some criticism of 
the colonial analogy to explain the Chicano situation, the analogy is 
appropriate at many points. Contact between the United States and what 
Mere to become Mexican ikniericans was in the form of "forced entry," a conquest 
and take-over of an existing territorial and social entity. While the 
ilexican-based culture was not eni irely and systematically destroyed (as 
V7as that of the black), economic and political organizations have Jeen 
severely limited and Chicanes' values and cultural traits have been 
constantly attacked by such "Anglo-confotmity" institutions as the schools 
and media. Ilembers of the colonial group (the Chicane) are to a large extent 
administered by representatives of the dominant group in that the major 
political, educational and economic institutions are mostly, if not entirely 
controlled by non-Chicanos. And finally an element of ethnic prejudice 
and discrimination has formed an [continue to next page] 
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underlying theme for all tha abovc-dcscribcd relationships. The ©Kict- 
encc o£ this superordinato-subordinatc ' colonial*' relationship b<:$tv;eun 
the dominant Anplo majority and the relatively poucrless Chicano must tc 
understood to more adequately explain the political v;orld in which the 
Chicano child lives. 

Physical Distinctiveness 

The ^'typical^'Chicano child is '^different" from the /mglo, Black or 
Indian child in several v;ays, one of the nost politically salient dis- 
tinctions being his physical appearance. Due to his mixed native 
American and European ancestry (the Spanish component itself a mixture of 
dark and light-skinned peoples) ^ he ranges in appearance from fair-complex** 
ioncd to very dark, with the greatest number being brovm skinned » with dark 
eyes and hair. This simple biological fact has important political impli-* 
cations for the child growing up in the United States. He becomes quite 
ax/are of differences in skin color very early in life, and more important- 
ly, before the age he enters school he attaches negative and positive 
values to skin coloration, vith his ox-m generally darker color being eval- 
uated as less dcsirable.il At the ages of 3 to 5 the Chicano child has 
an inkling of his inferior status in a very color-conscious society, Tliese 
seeds of inferiority feelings and low self-esteem may stunt his develop- 
ment of feelings of political efficacy. At any rate, differential (sub- 
ordinate) status, an important component of political behavior, is intro- 
duced very early in the life of the Chicano. 

In a political system that posits equality as a value, efforts should 
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be instituted to preclude auch early status dif fcrontiation. The polity' a 
formal socializing agency, the public achool, car. develop materials v;hicU 
would combat these uarly roots of status inequality. Curricular materials 
should be judicious in their use of color, avoiding the equation of light 
v;ith good and dark with evil. Instructional ni^tcrials portraying persons 
should include individuals of all skin tones found in this society and 
should vary the roles that these individuals assume alo that a particular 
coloration is not continually associated with any one particular societal 
position. Such practices \/ould not only realistically represent the 
racial composition of ^imericjis , but would also embody the basic American 
political values of equality and social pluralism. 

Tliis simple fact of physical difference also contains important poKti- 
cal lessons for the Chlcano child in his intra-group relationships as v/ell 
as those with the outside society. Not only can ncpativc stigmas be ex- 
cluded from educational efforts, but the positive aspects associated with 
a common identification among persons of similar color can aluo be em- 
phasized. Indeed, the Chicane child is nov; maturing in an atmosphere of 
incrcasiu«, appeals to group solidarity and uthnic consciousness. The 
Chicane novimiento includes many references to pride in the Chicane cul- 
tural heritage, the unique historical and cultural development of that 
group, and calls for the solidarity of the bronze people. The child's 
av7areness of his distinguishing external characteristics is being tran;?- 
formed into a feeling of pride in, and perhaps a sense of the potential 
pov/er of, his group. This could constitute m important political 
lesson about the group nature of politics in society. Educational in- 
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stitutions need not aby av;ay from the rf copnitior;, and cvun the uu- 
couragcment of {>roup di.stinction, as long as no nogativu connotations 
arc attachgd. Group cohcaivoiiess may actually increase the learning 
abilities of individual vacciburs as \;eill as contributinc to thu indivi- 
dual students' personal dcvclopaiont . 

I.ianp.uar.c and the School 
Perhaps the second most obvious external manifestation of the 
Chicane child's "difference" occurs v;hen he begins to speak. Many 
Chicane youngsters mature in homes where. Spanish is the only language 
spoken and are themselves monolingual upon entcrine school. This 
situation is probably dccreasinc as the agents of the majority English- 
speaking cultures increase their contacts \7ith the child, but the tena- 
city of the Spanish language exceeds any other manifestation of the 
Chicane's cultural roots.^^ The school and the mass media arc changing 
the lingual composition of the Chicano population and many of them, pro- 
bably most of those in urban areas, now speak English, albeit sometimes 
uith a distinguishing accent. The fact that the Chicano child's 
speech is distinctive has important implications, even above and beyond 
the most essential recognition that language is intimately intcrtuincd 

with cultural values. 

The prc-schocl lingual activities of Chicanes arc very likely to be 
in Spanish. Isolated rural communities may employ the use of English 
seldom if at all. In the urban barrios, the niruaves arc at least as 
likely to be filled with Spanish as English voices. Because of this 
lingual homogeneity in his earliest years, the first school experiences 
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oC the. Spanish-Hpoaking child an'. oCton sucli to product: confuwlon, 
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anxiety or hostility. ' Ail. too mtiuy scUoo3,{j fstill proh.i'jit or at 



often perfunctorily "explained" to children necucsnry bccauao ' if 
you want to b« au American you must apuaU AmGrican,'' or 'it ic not 
polito to spcaU a 'foreign' languapy in the presence of persons v;ho 
do not understand it." In other caoes no crnlanation is offered for 
the sanctions imposed upon the child caught speaUinn the language of 
his family. The child cou- conceivably h<. quite confused as tc the 
rationale ax^d justice of such rules. School authorities have posited 
a rule v;hich seems quite incongruous x;ith his everyday cKistoncc 
One of the first contacts with agcnte of authority external to the 
family is thus characterized by perceived arbitrariness and inflexi- 
bility. 

At least equally as importaat politicr.lly is the damage that such 
rule applications may have to tue tender psyche of the child. UHicn 
his language is rejected by outside authorities, so is the child, his 
family and his v:hole cultural style that are inter tv;ined with the 
S>inish language. His distinctive speech is not only different it is 
also '•undesirable." This rejection of an integral part of himself, 
may cause feelings of inferiority and damage to the child's self- 
esteem. The illiA-Tueson Survey group comments t '...In telling him 
that he must not speak his native language, we are saying to him b> 
implication that Spanish and the culture x^hich it represents sre of 
no worth. Therefore (it follov;s again) thir^ parcicular child is of 



least strongly discourage the spenkinp of Spanish. 



This rule is 
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no wortli. It fil:.;>uld come as no surprise to us, the»u, ttiat hu devel^cpa a 
negative sulf-coriccpt - an ini'oriority cor.ploH."^^ ouch a psychological 
statft is antithetical to i.hosu r.iontal and spiritual qualities deemed con- 
ducive to the fulfillment of the democratic ideal of individual fulfiil- 
mcnc through participation in public affairs. 

The cognitive development of the child may alao be stunted by the 
absence of bilingualicn in the classroom. VJhen one imagines the diffi- 
culties he himself would encounter in being: thro^-m into a situation 
v;here all activities were carried out in a "foreign" lanpu&ge, the 
difficult situation faced by the primary school Chicano can be appre- 
ciated. It is not surptising that those Chicano children v;ho arc 
similar in academic achievement to their i\nglo classmates, in the early 
grades, progressively fall behind throughout their school years, a situa- 
tion v;hose frustration is compounded until the child drops out of school 
or, less frequently is able to "adjust" to the situation at a high psychic 
cost.^^ The more common pattern is one of frustration and finally aliena- 
tion from the schcol, its authorities and perhaps even other core culture 
social and political institutions. 21 

Ke cannot speak of the importance of bilinpual education (or the 
absence of it) without briefly discussing the effects of monocultural 
education. The relationship between particular Mexican American "cul- 
tura:" values (whether or not they are unique, and whatever their 
"causes' ) and the political orientations of the Chicano child will be 
more extensively examined belowj here we would like to briefly focus 
on the results of these values not being incorporated into most /\mcri- 
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can classroom practices. 

Evcu in classrooms where aomu bilinj5ualisr. iu tinployad, truly bi- 
cultura l Gducntion is rarely found. Simply ucinr Spanish uhcn employing. 
proccdurtiS and materials which are Anflocontric is problematic for the 
Chicano child. Learning materials usually reflect only the idealized 
customs and lilu-iityier. of middlc-clasc , Anglo Ajnerica. These presen- 
tations are very abstract and unreal to the child whose entire pre- 
school life has been spent in a different cultural reality. "...As a 
result of cultural and economic differences between the English-speaking 
and Spanish-speaking segments of his community, many of the objects, 
social relationships and cultural attitudes presented to him in lessons, 
though perfectly familiar to an Anglo youngster, lie without the Latin 
(Mexican) American's home experience. The world presented and dis- 
cussed in the classroom has an air of irrelevancy and unreality, since 
the child has very few empirical referents which could form a bridge 
to che unfamiliar vicarious school experience. To use a much overused 
word, .:iuch current educational content is "irrelevant" to a child of 
the Chicano culture, even more so than to the Anglo. As a result, the 
young student may simply turn off the picture of society b^ing pre- 
sented him. This detachment from the Anglo v7orld may Sfervc to foster 
an estrangement between the Chicano and other societal and political 
institutions. Deutsch has observed that ".. this transition (from 
family cultural context to school culture) must have serious psycho- 
logical consequences for the child, and probably plays a major role 
in influencing his later perceptions of other social institutions as 
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he is introduced to them"^*^ Tlu; political yystum may be pcjrcoivcd an 
being just anoth<,;V Anglo phunomwnon, totally irrelevant to thtj Chicano 
oxparicncc. Hence a lar^c psychic pap developis betv/cen the Chicano and 
the /imerican political syytem. Its xnctitutions, values and oparatlona 
become even more foreign. 

The curriculum of very fev; civics lessons offer hope of bridging; 
this gap. Political institutions are presented aa monolithic, unchang- 
ing entities based on English political tradition and operated by a 
homogeneous group of Anglo authorities. Although to some extent this 
picture is not entirely inaccurate vhen describing our national govern- 
ment, neither is it entirely correct, and it docs exclude several fea- 
tures to V7hich the Chicano child could relate. The truth is that a large 
part of the United States was formerly part of the child's ancestral 
homeland. The influence of the Mexican past is evident in many aspects of 
life in those areas of the country explored and settled by Spain and 
Mexico. 2^ necognition of the accoraplislimcnts of the Chicane's ancestors 
would not necessarily detract from those of the Anglo, core culture and 
would both offer a more realistic description of the American past and 
provide some examples which uould be more meaningful to the Chicano 
student. For example, in the period of pre-United States conquest, there 
existed thriving, viable political communities among the Spanish, Mexican 
and Indian ancestors of the Chicano in uhat is nox: the American southwest. 
Additionally, there today are several modern nation-states in this hemis- 
phere which are of the Latin culture. Much more scholastic use could be 
made of the geographically and culturally close countries of Latin i^mericn, 
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and more particularly Mexico, than is currently the case. The inclusion 
of such naterials would help tha Chicano student feci personally involved 
N.'ith his academic experience. Such academic experience could build a 
psychic bridge that v7ould lead to a closer attachment to current. American 
political institutions and practices. 

In addition to the anti-Spanish bias and the non-Chicano curriculum;, 
the teacher's relationship with the Chicano child is often a negative 
political experience i/hich can further serve to alienate hm from the 
iinglo-Zunerican system* The teacher is an extremely influential agent 
of political socialization j> perhaps second only to the child's parents 
in the formation of his orientation towards authority. 

Recent research indicates that the Mexican American youngster may 
hct more sensitive to the "human element," i,e,, the role of the teacher 
vis a vis the students, than his Anglo counterpart»s,^^ Ramirez has 
found that persons featuring a **f ield-sensitive" cognitive learning style 
arc more influenced by the human element in the environment than are 
field independent persons. (And studies reveal that the dominant cog- 
nitive style is field-sensitive for tho Chicano child). Moreover disap- 
proval and praise given by an authority figure appears to be more effec- 
tive with field sensitive than v/ith field independent children. 

Unfortunately for the Chicano child, the overwhelming majority of 
schoolteachers seem to be of the Anglo, field independent cognitive mold 
and tend to be more negative tov;ard and critical of the field dependent 
Chicano child The recent report of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights also bears this out. The research revealed that; (1) teachers 
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praise An^lo students 36 percent r.ore often than MeKican '"student a, 
(2) teachers respond pocitivoly to Anglo students 40 porccnt more oftun 
than to Chicanos, (3) teachers utilize cue ideas of Anglo students AO per- 
cent more often than those of Mexican Atiiorican, and (A) teachers direct 
questionsto Anglos 20 percent nore often than to Mexican American young,- 
sters. 

Thus the nost vulnerable jroup of children, those ^'ho especially need 
the support and encouragement of this -important authority. figure, the 
teachers, are those vho arc least likely to receive this. 

It is a fact of overriding- significance that there exists a great cul- 
tural chasr. between the academic vjorld and the Chicane coanrunity, the 
barrio or colonia . If the school exists to serve the individual child and 
the comunity of i^hich he is a member, attempts to establish a closer re- 
lationship between the two are imperative. The Cliicano child should not 
be expected to easily venture out each day fror. the familiar, friendly 
confines of the barrio to a. larcely stranne and irrelevant institution, 
the neighborhood school. If the community v/ere brought into the school, 
the goal of multicultural education could be much more easily attained. 
By institutionalizing contacts betv/cuin parents and the classroom, teachers 
and educators v7ould be made aware of cultural values and modes of be- 
havior which would greatly enhance the Icarninn csTerience of the student. 
Incorporation of the Chicano parent into the educational decision-making 
process V70uld not only Improve the scholastic content, but would also 
serve as an important lesson." in political education. Children would re- 
cognize their parents' having some influence on and control over their 
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educational lives. Hot only v^ould this practice provide a uorUing 
example of the efficacy of democratic participation in decision-making 
it would also give the child some idea that his people and his culture 
can and do have some control over their o\<m lives. Kis perception of 
arbitrary rulemaking might be modified and a sense of political efficacy 
X'^ould be promoted. 

Thus, the total political milieu the Chicane child experiences in 
the school — into rules, language, curriculum > adminiferators and 
teachers — would seem to leave him unfavorably disposed or at least 
detached from the larger outside political v;orld. 

The Local Community (Barrio ) 
References to the importance of his immediate community to the Chicano 
child suggest another important point: the political world of the 
Chicano is probably more locally circumscribed than that of core cul- 
ture children. I^hether by preference for living near persons of similar 
life-styles or because of discriminatory patterns practiced by the 
majority society, tfexican Americans reside substantially in ethnic en- 
claves or barrios , as the Chicano often refers to his neighborhood. 
Tlae Chicano child therefore is usually immersed in a local setting 
permeated with a mode of living in several respects distinctive from 
that of the /jaglo core culture. There is a substantial use of the 
Spanish language in conversations, the media, and commercial signs and 
advertisements. V/lvile there is a sense of shared values and life 
styles and hence a sense of community or a commonality, simultaneously 
extant is a certain sense of frustration, helplessness or hostility. 
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Wainly because^ of television;, barrio residents are more avarc than 
ever of tUair disadvantaged Siocioticonowic status vis a vi£ the white 
middlii class, reof/le in positions of economic or polmical sstatus 
are often noii-barrio, non-president, non-Chicax.o persons, K\any of the 
barriers bubines^es are owned by outsiders [Aost (^ovcrninental as^ent^^ 
more often than not involved in welfare or law enforcement activitieo^ 
are usually Anglo. ^!\eKican Merican models of success or effective 
leadership in the outside system are thereby lacking. It is not sur-- 
priding that the barrio children primarily adtnire! meRibere of their 
own household. One investigation revealed " only a local garage me- 
chanic 2» one teacher and a few television characters'' included among 
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nonhousehold exemplars. The child therefore lives in a dualistic 

conmunlty setting characterized by friendliness and faiviliarity as 

well as reminders of his depressed^ restricted status. 

It is seldom necessary for the child to venture outside the barrio > 

the most cotwion exception being for school attendance. The young 

child^s awareness of extra-barrio political or social communities is 

therefore fairly restricted » the major contact being the media 9 pri- ^ 

(narily commercial television. While he readily recognises visual 

symbols of the American national political coramnity^ such as the U.S. * 

flags is less likely to have much additional awareness of die varlou-^ 
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levels of political subdivisions in which he resides. k/\D8t familiar 
to him lo the name of the city in which he resides y then his state of 
residence and finally the national unit. On the other hand> he dem-* 
onstrates r>reater affect for the national government then for either 
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the state or local regime^. The imrlications I'or curricula develop- 
iiient £or political education is obvious. The focus, at leust in the 
earliest grades, should be upon tho&d political institutions to which 
the child is most closely livikod both cognitively and affectively - 
the local political community and n fov;- agencies of the higher Icvcis 
of government as they relate to the local community. 

Authorit y Relations 
Thti concept of authority must underpin much of any discussion of 
politics, education and Chicane cultural values. There is little 
doubt that authority is one of the basic political concepts, for it 
is crucial to at least one common definition of politics, e.g., the 
authoritative allocation of resources. A multitude of studies have 
been produced by political scientists ranging from philosophical 
treatises on the nature of authority, through its necessity for system 
stability, to behavioral studies of its varying uses and applications. 
Educationists and educators arc also very concerned V'fith the concept, 
both in its establishment and proper allocation with the hierarchy of 
the educational system, and the inculcation of respect for authority 
in students. 

Almost all investigators of Chicano cultural values have held that 
authority relationships are extremely important to Mexican Americans. 
The far-ily is said to be authoritarian in nature with the father in 
the position of ultimate authority. This is particularly true with 
regard to matters involving other than household decisions where the 
mother may have some role in the deciRfon-wpki^c: '[)»*ocess. Decisions 
are viiually made unilaterally; children certainly are not expected to 
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participate in the making^ of decisions. (It should also be noted 

that most Mexican «^^\ericans are Catholics, and that the Catholic Church 

is quite hierarchical in its organization and "authoritarian" in its 

religious beliefs. Religious experience would provide a powerful and 

loag-lasting reinforcement of attitudes supportive of authority). 

Some students of political socialization have held that authority 

patterns within the family have a profound effect on the attitudes of 
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children toward political authority. Through a process ot indirect 

learning, the child applies his lessons about authority learned in the 

home to his larger politcal life. Thus the Mexican American child 

might conceivably be disposed tov;ards anthoritarianisra in his political 

dealings. One study has discovered that Chicane children do measure 

higher on a test of authoritarian attitudes than do theii^ ncn-Chicano 

classmates. As additional > if tangential evidence, some observers 

have pointed to a perceived, proclivity of Latin /onerican countries 

(including Mexico) tov;ard having strongly authoritarian political « 
35 

systems. 

School are often viev/ed by adminstrators and teachers as authori- 
tarian systems, and democratic decision-making in the classroom is 
often absent. Typical school experiences could thereby reinforce 
any pattern of authoritarianism present in the Chicane home, further 
vitiating the kind of democratic decision-making that is espoused as 
an Timerican political norm. 

If these observations are correct, it would be unlikely that the 
Chicano child would develop patterns of behavior characteristic of 
the ideal {^participant" in the civil culture. Indeed, thitd grade 
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Chicaiio children aro less supporters of the norm of maximizins popular 
participation in governmental decision making than are their Ahglo 
classmatus.-^^ However, as the Ifkxican American matures he becomes a 
very strong supporter of non-restrictive decision making. At the 
same time, at all ages many Chicane children do express belief in 
other democratic values. They overwhelmingly support the <iesirability 
of democracy ) and strongly believe in democratic goals such as in- 
dividual rights, majority rule, and equality. This ideal, however, 
must exist at a great psychic distance from their perception of actual 
political behavior, for ao they grow older, Chicano youths also become 
very pessimistic about the efficacy of their political participation as 
they mature. They also manifest lov; levels of a sense of civic duty 
(or electoral obligation) .^^ Illiile these less participative orienta- 
tions might be attributed to their non -democratic learning experiences 
in the family and school, they are more plausibly the outcome of rela- 
tionships with secondary socializing agents as they mature and experience 
political reality first hand. While the Chicano in the early primary 
grades is nearly as supportive of democratic regime norms as his /oiglo 
classmate, a negative divergence develops with increasing age, thus 
suggesting that these Chicano youths' attitudes arc more the product 
of his direct experiences with the larger society (further discussed 
b&low). The nature and outcome of such a situation has been summarized 
by Donald Young: 

*'...The minority individual is faced x/ith an array of incongruent 
values from which he must make choices. Usually this is done without 
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conscious thought about the matter. The dominant majority presents 
him with an idealized scries of values which may be characterized 
as democratic and duty-oriented, but at the same time makes it plain 
that they apply to him only within vague and punishing limits. 
These values enccuragc him... to participate in government and commun- 
ity affairs, but he is also kept aware of his contradictory ascribed 
lo\." status. From v/ithin the minority with which he is identified 
there are opposing pressures to hold firmly to traditional group 
values... to resij^n himself to objectives in accord with his majority 
ascribed status and roles.... The result for many, of course, is a 
set of values inconsistent with each other to an unfortunate degree, 
with the requirements of day to day existence, and v;ith the aims of 
the larger society. "^^ 

Uith reference to the Chicane child's perception of authority, 
the colonial situation in \;hich he finds himself serves to further 
elaborate and shape his orientations. In this case the young child 
is confronted v;ith a tremendous set of reinforcing factors. Not 
only may he be exposed to cultural-familial and educational authori- 
tarianisr.i but additionally his V7hole subcultural world also lachs 
authority, llis familial ruler, his father, is eventually riStognizod 
as beinp very subordinate to the Anglo authorities.^^ It is most 
likely that any political authorities he encounters v;ill be members 
of the colonial power, i.e., Anglos. Very few Mexican Americans 
hold high political positions. Those tx;o authorities deemed most 
crucial to a child's early political socialization - the President 
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and the policenan - are alnoet inevitably non-Chlcano, The econorAic 
authorities, ovmcrs of the barrio business ^ are usually non-Chicano» 
The educational authorities in his life are more often uhaa not 
/vnglo, if not the teacher then almost certainly the principal. 

At homo, he has also been taught a great respect for authority, 
including What might be conc^idered by Anglos to be extreme sub- 
servience and courter^, tox/ard all his elders. It may be said that 
the allocation of authority is ascribed rather than achieved. During 
that stage when his cognitive ability is still underdeveloped, the 
Chicano child will probably greatly '^idealize'^ authority, regardless 
of its specific nature. There is evidence , for example, that his 
early perception of the President and policeman are even more posi- 
tive than that of his Anglo cohort. But as the Chicano matures 
and increasingly experiences abrasive contacts uith the '^colonissl'^ 
authorities and can more adequately comprehend the subordinated 
nature of his societal position, he becomes tremendously disenchant- 
ed with these particular political authorities, with school authori- 
ties, and perhaps with *'outside'' authorities in general. Extra- 
familial authority may bo rejected as a quality possessed only by 
Anglos (or those acceptable to them), and at best irrelevant, or 
more likely antagonistic, to the Chicano way of life. 

As an example of secondary socialization experience which may 
produce tremendous de-idealization of respect for political authori- 
ties, v;e may examine Chicano -j^olicc relationships. Evidence is 
nixed as to the feelings of the yuvng Chicano toward the police-* 
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Vlhatever his emotional valence at this stace, a child's attitude is 
largely a reflection of those whom he perceives as "significant others," 
namely, members of his family. The lower class adult Chicano is likely 
to have different types of contact x^ith the police than do his middle 
class, especially i'mglo, peers. Police usually arc acting as service 
agents in the /jiglo middle class community — investigating complaints, 
protecting the security of the area, even performing errands. On the 
other hand, the policeman is usually observed in the barrio acting in 
his role of lav; enforcer or even punisher. He is seen breaking up 
fights, arresting people, searching them and engaging in other unpleas- 
ant activities. Many statistics liave been gathered to show that arrests 
for similar legal reasons occur at a much higher level in barrios than 
in white, middle-class areas. i^ditionally, it is all too often the 
case that policemen who patrol the barrios are not Chicanes, do not speak 
Spanish and/or live outside the area. It is therefore not difficult to 
understand the charge by barrio militants that the police are the 
''colonial power's occupation troops" keeping the Chicano in his place. 

In light of this situation, if the young Chicano child should 
demonstrate high affect for the police, it is probably because his 
parents are shielding him from the true facts of barrio - police 
relations, or else the traditional respect for authority has over- 
come his or his parents' observations. However, as the child 
matures and his socialization becomes more a matter of direct 
experience and peer group contact and less a reflection of the 
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opinions oi his pariijnts, his obisorvationsi and experiancea with 
poliCQ harrassnent reuulL in an uxtrouuly low evaluation of la^ en- 
forcuwcnt author it itis. 

Soma schools do attempt to improve the image of the police as 
benevolent 5 protoctivci public servants;, but the influence of p.hctto 
and barrio *'the policeuan is your friend'* programs scum to fnelt 
away in the heat of actual barrio police contacts. 

The Family 

As suggested in our discussion of the Chicane's evaluation 
authority, the family occupies a crucial position in the life 
experience of the Chicane youth. La Familia is probably the most 
studied of all Chicane institutions because of its central place 
in the Mexican Americano* relationships. Traditionally ^ family 
ties are generally strong and highly valued by the individual; the 
family is the most important reference group for most individuals. 
Murillo emphasizes its pre-«*eminence: 

"For the Chicane, the family is likely to be the single most 
important social unit in life. It is usually at the core of his 
thinking anc behavior and is the center from which his view of the 
rest of his v;orld extends. Even with respect to identification the 
Chicane self is likely to take second place to the family. 

Discussing a significant difference between barrio children and 
Anglo and Negro children 5, Goodman writes: 

''The barrio children value their parents and other kin, of all 
ages. No one and nothing takes precedence over kin in their values 
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hierarchy .^^^ La Farnilia has evidenced a rrmarhable amount of sta- 
bility and continued viability, located as it typically is in an 
atmosphere of tremendous change and erosion through disculturation*-^^ 
The disintegration of the family unit> the high rate of divorce;, 
the estrangement of children from their parents and the lack of ties 
betv;een members of other than the immediate j, *'nuclear^* family is 
found to a lesser degree in the Chicano subculture than in the Anglo 
society. The chile matures within an atmosphere of affection, se- 
curity, sad mutual respect, conditions which significantly affect the 
contoura of his. pr^litical world. 

The experiences that occur v;ithin the lamily have important im- 
plications for the political learning; of the Chicano child. As pre- 
viously noted, the traditional "^amily is usually a patriarchial 
authoritarian system within which democratic norms would cause much 
conflicts Power is unequally distributed, generally along the lines 
of age and sex, with males and adults in the decision-making roles. 
Conflicts, such as fights between children, are greatly discouraged, 
and squabbles can be most firmly resolved by the edict of the father. 
Rules governing conduct are established early and children place much 
emphasis on their observance. There is little ambiguity in the kind 
of behavior expected from them. A major research effort which, in 
the main, found many values of the traditional folk culture absent 
in the contemporary, urban Mexican American, expressed surprise at 
finding the persistence of the cultural ideal defining the role of 
the child. The ideal is described thusly: 
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"In the traditioiuil Wexic an*- American family, particularly in the 
middle claas, there seems to have been a very distinct ideal of what 
is appropriate behavior for children, The **well-brought-up** child 
is a model of respect • Ho knov/s his place in the family scheme of 
things and does not trespass in spheres of life v7horc he has no 
business • This model extends from family life to other roles /'^^ 

This strict, well-defined role could contribute to the future 
political behavior of Ktexican American adults. The ^^xican American 
has been characterized as being "passive** in his political reactions, 
i.e. 3 he has tended to resign hitnself to the unfavorable coaditions 
imposed upon him by the American system. Although this characteri- 
zation ovcrxWics'a great deal of the actual Ifistory of Chicane re- 
sistance to his harsh and restrictive treatment, any truth it c'oes 
contain may be partly due to the code of behavior termed d^is ciplina ^ 
The Mexican American may come to internally accept the subordinate > 
inactive status assigned to him by this society o ^'Knowing his 
place*' he may hecitate to step out of the bounds of ascribed be- 
havior and engage in political activities that would ''rock the 
boat,^' i.e., attempt to effect major change in th4i status quo. It 
is not surprising that Mexican Americans are especially inclined 
to picture the ideal citizen as •'someone who always obeys the laws.^^-^ 

Children in the Mexican American family are treated different- 
ially along sex lines. Both male and female youngsters are shown 
the same degree of v;armth and affection by both parents, but the 
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roles prescribed for each are quite distinct. The male child is 
**favored^* only in that his upbringing is directed as a preparation 
for the v;orld outside the home^ and he is thus allowed more freedom, 
especially from puberty onward. Girls are expected to emulate the 
domestic-oriented role behaviors of their mothers and are tightly 
sheltered and protected at the onset of puberty v 

This explicit and strong: sex-role differentiation may be re- 
flected in distinctive political behaviors and attitudes of Chicane 
children • The tendency for girls to be less politicized than boys^ 
noted in much of the political socialization literature should 
be magnified in the Kexican American milieu. Young Chicanos might 
be expected to manifest vseaker dispositions toward participation in 
politics. Basic orientations to\iiard the political system may not 
be as sexually distinct , although attitudes toward authority (and 

political authorities) are probably an exception, with girls mani- 
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fcsting higher levels of ideali^sation. This situation may not be 
as applicable to the urbanized, more highly Anglo-acculturated 
Mexican American than to the more traditional Chicane. 

Because Chicano barrio children value their parents and the 
relatives so highly, their expressed motives for engaging in certain 
activities or accomplishing some particular task is often stated In 
familial rather than individual terms. Achievements bring pride to 
the family; failures arc seen as bringing dishonor to the group. 
For this reason, the family is probably an even more important agent 
of political socialization for the Chicano child than for children 
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of other ethnic cultures, ^.\any other values of political signifi- 
cance arc imparted within the security of la f amilia and these ^;ill 
be discussed at greater length in the following section. 



Motivational bases for the Chicane and Anglo child seem to differ. 
The Anglo, often inbucd with the values of the Protestant Ethnic, has 
internalized feelings of a hard-working drive to\/ard individual 
achievement. Through competition with other individuals, the Anglo 
child achieves his status and the rccogniuion of succesf?. This value 
is promulgated in school practices through the emphasis on the indivi- 
dual student's competition for grades v/ith his classmates. Political 
success, in turn, is equated V7ith an individual's attaining a high 
position in government, irrespective of the consequences for his 
family, community or ethnic group. 

In contrast, the Chicane child is motivated more by an urge to 
accomplish something for his family, to either bring honor or material 
rewards to his relatives. Individual success, without concurrent im- 
provement in familial status, is contrary to his psychological make- 
up. Goodman maintains that in contract to the ideal value-patterns 
of Anglo and Hegro children, power, wealth and prestige are little 
valued or pondered by the Chicane child. Criticism by the Anglo 
culture has teen directed at the Chicano who never "succeeds" because 
of his felt obligation to share his material wealth with the less 
privileged of his kin, with the result that he can never accumulate 
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the material trappings of success. For the Chicano, attainment of 
political office may be .seun as a means toward increased opportuni- 
ties for relatives in the form of patronage or other means of se- 
curing a greater share of material benefits. 

Instead of inculcating in the child a drive toward competition, 

the Chicano family is more likely to instill in its youug tte norm 
3 7 

of cooperation. Teachers of Chicano students are often distraught 
over their tendency to ••cheat," i.e., help one another with assifin- 
nents and projects both in and out of the classroom. The political 
game is by nature highly conpctitive and conflictual, a feature 
v;hich may make it unappealing to younp Chicanes. However, civic 
education seldom stresses the role of conflict and competition in 
politics, instead presenting a distorted picture of overwhelming 
consensus and cooperation. While the image may appear more con-- 
gruent with the Chicano values, it is dysfunctional to their ade- 
quate preparation for future political participation. 

Perhaps an approval that reconciles the group-directcdness and 
noncompetitive value of the Chicano child could be devised. Politi- 
cal competition could be presented a^ being more a group-based 
struggle for a greater share of resources than an atomistic relation- 
ship between the individual and his government. Participation in 
political activities might then be considered an avenue through which 
the Chicano could bring both psychological and material reward to 
his relatives and his ethnic group. 

This latter point reminds us that, at present, levels of '^ethnic 
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consciousnesss" are being raised. Calls are heard for black, bro\m 
and red pov;cr, intra-ethnic solidarity, and the establishment of 
separate ethnic-controlled institutions and territories. In the 
Chicane community, increasing use is made of unifying symbols of 
pride, such as the flags of Wlexico and the United Farm Worker's 
organization, references to the success end unity of the Chicano 
people's past and present, the concept of Aztlan (the northwest 
region of the ancient Aztec kingdom, the present U.S. southwest) 
and La Raza (the "peoplehood*' of those sharing a common past). 
Political appeals are made along ethnic lines with some success at 
constructing a Chicano "third party" (La Raza Unida). 

The child is quite aware thot he belongs to a distinctive sub- 
culture and is increasingly becoming aware that this group may also 
be a political entity with interests and objectives at least par- 
tially different from that of other groups. Thus the group basis of 
politics is early bcconing an integral part of his cognitive make- 
up. Since, this model of politics is considered by many scholars to 
be most accurately descriptive of the nature of America's politics, 
a cognitive foundation for realistic, meaningful political education 
in the -lassroom may already exist and awaits further development. 

Summary and Conclusio n 
We have attempted to chart some of the major features of the 
political world of the Chicano child. The Mexican American youngster 
undergoes political experiences that are different from his core 
culture counterpart. The factors forming the distinctive contours of 
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his political world include some unique ethnic values, his general- 
ly subordinate socioeconomic status and his unpleasant experieiices 
with a non-rcceptivc majority core culture. The latter, stcinming 
from negative reactions to the Chicano's lingual, cultural and some- 
times physical differences, tend to create a world apart from that of 
the iljiglo system. The child may become alienated and detached from 
core cultural political institutions. Any early attachnent to poli- 
tical authorities, fostered in the home, are severly strained and 
often snapped as the child contacts the hostile outside world. 

Whether unique to Mexican Americans or more generally a feature 
of lower class culture, the Chicano family's values and norms are 
particularly forceful shapers of the youngsters' political world. 
Most of the child's politically significant experiences occur with- 
in a closoly-circumscribod vorld of the barrio or family group. 
Power and status are distributed ascriptively , the decic ion-making 
arena is quite restricted, and rules arc fairly rigid and j^romulgatcd 
patriarchically or at least by elder kin. The situation norc closely 
resembles an elite model of politics than a pluralist democracy. It 
may be significant that this description applies as v;cll to the 
situation of the Chicano people as a uhole .iiia. cL the Anglo "colo- 
nial power structure." The result may well be a subject rather than 
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participant orientation to\;ard system politics. Thus, a m.ajor 
■.eature of the political world of the Chicano child is that it is 
objectively and subjectively very restricted in scope. 

It is hoped that this attempt at a preliminary mapping of the 
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Chicane child's political v;orld v;ill at least sensitize non-Chicanos 
to soTAC of its salient considerations that should tc considered when 
interacting with the child, fbreover^ perhaps the identification of 
sone landmarks may spur others towards further explorations. On the 
other hand, it is also hoped that this depiction of an ideal-type 
child ane his vjorld uill not obscure the vast heterogeneity and tre~ 
mendous amount of change occurring in the Vbxiccm Ainferican community. 
V?e sincerely wish to avoid contributing to the perpetuation of the 
sterotypes v;hich have been the basis for misunderstanding and have 
contributed to the matual suspicion and distrust betv;een An^-lo and 
Mexican Americans, unfortunately > stereotypes can provide easily 
understandable **reasons" for the status and behavior of Chicanes. 
They may allow an easy rationalization for maintaining the status 
quo and make unnecessary any attempt to improve conditions. 

As Mexican Americans move farther Trorn some cultural values and 
form nev; oneS;, synth^isized fron traditional values and life-sit- 
uations in the United States and contacts with the Anglo -majority 
ideology > those wishing to understand the Chicane child must under- 
take new studies, sensitive to the Chicane experience and free oi 
the socio-*ideological blinders of past research. Like the accep- 
tance of a map 9 drawn from limited datav reliance on past research 
v.'ill tend to discourage further exploration and chart injj of the 
ever-chanfring, multi-faceted political world of the Chicane child. 
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